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United Nations, Alan Greenspan now implicated in $134.5 billion bond scandal 

An international investigation of what is certain to be the largest financial fraud in history (involving at least 
$1 trillion) is now implicating former US Federal Reserve Board Chairman Alan Greenspan and UN Secretary 
General Ban Ki Moon, according to CIA, MI6, Opus Dei and Interpol sources. 

This scandal at the heart of the secret world of global high finance made a brief entry into the public 
conscious in June, 2009 when two Japanese carrying $134.5 billion worth of government bonds were 
detained in Italy. The corporate propaganda media wrote about this incident before dismissing it by saying 
the "bonds were fraudulent." These corporate so-called journalists failed to follow up on why the Japanese 
individuals, Watanabe and Yamaguchi, were carrying diplomatic passports. That meant their arrest was 
illegal and that the Italian authorities did not have the right to confiscate the bonds. 

The Italian government tried to sell the bonds to the Chinese government at 40% of their face value but the 
Chinese said that if they bought the bonds the Italians would also then have to pay back their debts to 
China. The Italian authorities realized this would bankrupt Italy. Instead, the Italians then asked a Vatican 
Banker by the name of Daniele Dal Bosco to try to sell the bonds back to their original owners, an 
organization known as the Dragon Family, at 10% of their face value. The Dragon family refused to buy 
back their own bonds. 

However, Dal Bosco, a member of the Monte Carlo P2 Freemason Lodge, was instead asked by a Dragon 
Family agent to act as custodian for an additional $1 trillion worth of bonds. These bonds are a combination 
of Kennedy Bonds, Federal Reserve Notes and Japanese government bonds that the Dragon family was 
trying to keep out of the hands of the Federal Reserve Board. 

High ranking members of the United Nations then approached Dal Bosco and offered him $100 million to 
hand them the bonds. This transaction was stopped by White Dragon Society agents. 

Dal Bosco then absconded with those bonds and turned to an organization known as the Office of 
International Treasury Control. Using the OITC name, Dal Bosco then tried to cash the bonds with the 
Vatican, the Italian government and, again, the United Nations. 

However, an investigation of the OITC by international criminal authorities revealed the organization to be a 
sophisticated fraud. The nominal head of the OITC is a Cambodian of royal blood by the name of R.C. Dam. 
Mr. Dam was at one point recognized as having the nominal rights to a large pool of gold owned by the 
various royal families of the world. However, these rights have long since been rescinded and the OITC has 
for years now operated as a fraudulent organization. 

UN Secretary Ban Ki Moon has been implicated because the OITC has defrauded at least three countries and 
an unknown number of individuals by claiming to have UN backing. The UN never, until the current 
investigation began, denied its affiliation with the OITC. Investigators are now awaiting a formal response 
from Ban Ki Moon because, they say, he personally tried to help Dal Bosco cash the bonds. The UN, the BIS 
and the Federal Reserve Board all now say the OITC is a fraud. 

Investigators in the US and the UK have now confirmed the two Japanese were fooled by a group headed by 
Alan Greenspan into bringing the bonds from Italy to Switzerland. Greenspan's cabal was planning from the 
very beginning to seize the bonds and cash them. 

Many of these bonds are linked to the attempt by former US President John Kennedy to return the money 
creating powers of the privately owned Federal Reserve Board to the American people. The Feds attempt to 
get their hands on these bonds and cash them was blocked by an international team of investigators 
including members of the Japanese Security Police, MI6, the CIA, Interpol, other government agencies and 


various secret societies including MJ12, the White Dragon Society and certain Freemason groups. 

The Vatican is now denying any link to Del Bosco and a representative of Opus Dei told an investigator 
affiliated with the White Dragon Society that "we will get the bonds back for you but do not ask about what 
happens to Del Bosco." Dal Bosco is now believed to be hiding somethere in Italy, probably the town of 
Negrar outside of Verona. 

There is a large international meeting scheduled in Washington at the end of this month to deal with 
ongoing financial war these bonds are an integral part of. It is looking very much like the end game for the 
Federal Reserve Board and their puppets in Washington D.C. The nightmare is finally ending. 


Did the Fed Cause the Housing Bubble? 

http://online.wsj.eom/article/NA_WSJ_PUB:SB123811225716453243.html 

It's become conventional wisdom that Alan Greenspan's Federal Reserve was responsible for the housing 
crisis. Virtually every commentator who blames Mr. Greenspan points to the low interest rates during his 
last few years at the Fed. 
[Commentary]Martin Kozlowski 

The link seems obvious. Everyone knows that the Fed can drive interest rates lower by pumping more 
money into the economy, right? Well, yes. But it doesn't follow that that's why interest rates were so low in 
the early 2000s. Other factors affect interest rates too. In particular, a sudden increase in savings will drive 
down interest rates. And such a shift did occur. As Mr. Greenspan pointed out on this page on March 11, 
there was a surge in savings from other countries. Although he names only China, some of the Middle 
Eastern oil-producing countries were also responsible for much of this new saving. Shift the supply curve to 
the right and, wonder of wonders, the price falls. In this case, the price of saving and lending is the interest 
rate. 

But how do we know that it was an increase in saving, not an increase in the money supply, that caused 

interest rates to fall? Look at the money supply. 

Background 

The Fed Didn't Cause the Housing Bubble (03/11/09) 
By Alan Greenspan 

Since 2001, the annual year-to-year growth rate of MZM (money of zero maturity, which is M2 minus small 
time deposits plus institutional money market shares) fell from over 20% to nearly 0% by 2006. During that 
time, M2 (which is Ml plus time deposits) growth fell from over 10% to around 2%, and Ml (which is 
currency plus demand deposits) growth fell from over 10% to negative rates. 

The annual growth rate of the monetary base, the magnitude over which the Fed has the most control, fell 
from 10% in 2001 to below 5% in 2006. Moreover, nearly all of the growth in the monetary base went into 
currency, an increasing proportion of which is held abroad. 


Moreover, if the Fed was the culprit, why was the housing bubble world-wide? Do Mr. Greenspan's critics 
seriously contend that the Fed was responsible for high housing prices in, say, Spain? 

This is not to say that the Greenspan Fed was blameless. Particularly disturbing is the way the lender-of- 
last-resort function has increased moral hazard, a trend to which Mr. Greenspan contributed and which 
current Fed Chairman Ben Bernanke has put on steroids. 

But to the extent that the federal government is to blame, the main fed culprits are the beefed up 
Community Reinvestment Act and the run-amok Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac. All played a key role in 
loosening lending standards. 

I'm not claiming that we should have a Federal Reserve. We simply can't depend on getting another good 
chairman like Mr. Greenspan, and are more likely to get another Arthur Burns or Ben Bernanke. Serious 
work by economists Lawrence H. White of the University of Missouri, St. Louis, and George Selgin of West 
Virginia University makes a persuasive case that abolishing the Fed and deregulating money would improve 
the macroeconomy. I'm making a more modest claim: Mr. Greenspan was not to blame for the housing 
bubble. 

Mr. Henderson is a research fellow with the Hoover Institution, an economics professor at the Naval 
Postgraduate School, and editor of "The Concise Encyclopedia of Economics" (Liberty Fund, 2008). 


What Savings Glut? 

By Gerald P. O'Driscoll Jr. 

Alan Greenspan responded to his critics on these pages on March 11. He singled out an op-ed by John Taylor 
a month earlier, "How Government Created the Financial Crisis" (Feb. 9), for special criticism. Mr. 
Greenspan's argument defending his policy is two-fold: (1) the Fed controls overnight interest rates, but not 
"long-term interest rates and the home-mortgage rates driven by them"; and (2) a global excess of savings 
was "the presumptive cause of the world-wide decline in long-term rates." 
Background 

How Government Created the Financial Crisis (02/09/09) 
By John B. Taylor 

Neither argument stands up to scrutiny. First, Mr. Greenspan writes as if mortgages were of the 30-year 
variety, financed by 30-year money. Would that it were so! We would not be in the present mess. But the 
post-2002 period was characterized by one-year adjustable-rate mortgages (ARMs), teaser rates that reset 
in two or three years, etc. Five-year ARMs became "long-term" money. 

The Fed only determines the overnight, federal-funds rate, but movements in that rate substantially 
influence the rates on such mortgages. Additionally, maturity-mismatches abounded and were the source of 
much of the current financial stress. Short-dated commercial paper funded investment banks and other 
entities dealing in mortgage-backed securities. 

Second, Mr. Greenspan offers conjecture, not evidence, for his claim of a global savings excess. Mr. Taylor 
has cited evidence from the IMF to the contrary, however. Global savings and investment as a share of 
world GDP have been declining since the 1970s. The data is in Mr. Taylor's new book, "Getting Off Track." 

The former Fed chairman also cautions against excessive regulation as a policy response to the crisis. On 
this point I concur. He does not directly address, however, the Fed's policy response. From the beginning, 
the Fed diagnosed the problem as lack of liquidity and employed every means at its disposal to supply 


liquidity to credit markets. It has been to little avail and, in the process, the Fed has loaded up its balance 
sheet with dubious assets. 

The credit crunch continues because many banks are capital-impaired, not illiquid. Treasury's policy shifts 
and inconsistencies under both administrations have sidelined potential private capital. Treasury became the 
capital provider of last resort. It was late to recognize the hole in banks' balance sheets and consistently 
underestimated its size. The need to provide second- and even third-round capital injections proves that. 

In summary, Fed policy did help cause the bubble. Subsequent policy responses by that institution have 
suffered from sins of commission and omission. As Mr. Taylor argued, the government (including the Fed) 
caused, prolonged, and worsened the crisis. It continues doing so. 

Mr. O'Driscoll is a senior fellow at the Cato Institute. He was formerly a vice president at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


Low Rates Led to ARMs 
By Todd J. Zywicki 

Alan Greenspan's argument that the Federal Reserve's policies on short-term interest rates had no impact 
on long-term mortgage interest rates overlooks the way in which its policies changed consumer behavior. 

A simple yet powerful pattern emerges from survey data of the past 25 years collected by HSH Associates 
(the financial publishers): The spread between fixed-rate mortgages (FRMs) and ARMs typically hovers 
between 100 and 150 basis points, representing the premium that a borrower has to pay to induce the 
lender to bear the risk of interest-rate fluctuations. At times, however, the spread between FRMs and ARMs 
breaks out of this band and becomes either larger or smaller than average, leading marginal consumers to 
prefer one to the other. Sometimes the adjustment in the market share of ARMs lags behind changes in the 
size of the spread, but over time when the spread widens, the percentage of ARMs increases and vice-versa. 

In 1987, before subprime lending was even a gleam in Angelo Mozilo's eye, the spread rose to 300 basis 
points and the share of ARMs eventually rose to almost 70%, according to the Federal Finance Housing 
Board. When the spread shrunk to near 100 basis points in the late-1990s, the percentage of ARMs fell into 
the single digits. Other periods of time show similar dynamics. 

In the latest cycle the spread rose from under 50 basis points at the end of 2000 to 230 basis points in mid- 
2004 and the percentage of ARMs rose from 10% to 40%. The Fed's subsequent increases on short-term 
rates caused short- and long-term rates to converge, squeezing the spread to about 50 points by 2007 and 
reducing ARMs to less than 10% of the market. 

Record-low ARM interest rates kept housing generally affordable even as buyers could stretch to pay higher 
prices. Low short-term interest rates, combined with tax and other policies, also drew speculative, short- 
term home-flippers into certain markets. As the Fed increased short-term rates in 2005-07, interest rate 
resets raised monthly payments, triggering the initial round of defaults and falling home prices. Foreclosure 
rates initially soared on both prime and subprime ARMS much more than for FRMs. 

Why did the ARM substitution result in a wave of foreclosures this time, unlike prior times? During previous 
times with high percentages of ARMs, the dip in short-term interest rates was a leading indicator of an 
eventual decline in long-term rates, reflecting the general downward trend in rates of the past 25 years. By 
contrast, during this housing bubble the interest rate on ARMs were artificially low and eventually rose back 
to the level of FRMs. There were other factors that exacerbated the problem — most notably increased risk- 
layering and a decline in underwriting standards — but the Fed's artificial lowering of short-term interest 
rates and the resulting substitution by consumers to ARMs triggered the bubble and subsequent crisis. 


Mr. Zywicki is a professor of law at George Mason University School of Law and a senior scholar at the 
university's Mercatus Center. He is writing a book on consumer bankruptcy and consumer credit. 
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